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is most powerful.' But, along with this kind of
primeval progress, something else also was in
process of development ; and that was the con-
ception of the individual self, not as identified
with the tribal self, but as distinguished from it.
Thus gradually there were developed in the
individual two rival selves, each of which c be-
came fixed as a specific character in the consti-
tution of social man.7 The quality or disposition
m an individual which gives his individual self
the supremacy we now know under the common
name of selfishness ; while the quality or dis-
position which gives his tribal self the supremacy
is called by Clifford piety. Man had by this
time grown a more or less civilised being ; and
his actions had lost much of their instinctive
character, and had become to a great extent
calculating and deliberate. The result of this
progress was to increase the power of selfishness
as the rival of piety, and to produce what we
now know as the conscious moral struggle.
Piety, therefore, says Clifford, had to be-
'encouraged/ and it was encouraged by 'the
common approbation of individual acts,' regarded
as good for the community ; and natural selection
in the long run has preserved those tribes which